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PEEFACE 


The  following  pages  contain  what  is  designed  to  be  a 
second  year's  work  in  English  Grammar.  It  is  for  Fifth 
Grade  pupils. 

In  preparing  a  text-book  so  graded  as  to  carry  the  pupil 
forward  by  easy  steps,  it  is  difficult  to  strike  the  golden  mean 
between  too  much  and  too  little.  If  too  little  is  given,  the 
pupil  becomes  indolent ;  and  if  too  much  is  given,  he  is  dis- 
couraged. He  should  be  neither  starved  nor  crammed,  but 
should  have  just  the  quantity  for  healthy  growth.  The  author 
thinks  that  the  book  does  not  contain  too  much  matter  for  a 
year's  instruction,  especially  as  this  is  the  second  year  of  the 
course.  However,  the  live  teacher  can  easily  adapt  it  to  the 
wants  of  any  particular  class  of  pupils. 

Grammar  should  be  made  a  practical  study  in  the  use  of 
language  —  not  a  mere  study  about  language.  The  pupil 
should  therefore  be  required  to  express  his  thoughts  in  correct 
language,  orally  and  in  writing.  Hence  the  many  exercises 
which  the  pupil  is  required  to  prepare. 

As  to  the  method  of  the  book,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  it  is  inductive  and  synthetic.  This  method  is  suited 
to  pupils  in  this  grade.  As  they  become  able  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  language,  the  transition  will  be  gradually  made  to 
the  deductive  and  the  analytic. 


4  PREFACE. 

The  three  steps  by  which  the  author  has  endeavored  to 
unfold  the  matter  of  each  chapter  are  the  following : 
i.  The  matter  is  presented,  named  and  denned. 

2.  The  pupil  applies  what  he  learns  in  written  exercises. 

3.  The  pupil  identifies  what  he  has  learned  with  similar 
elements  in  the  language  of  others. 

1.  Through  examples  the  various  elements  of  a  subject  are 
presented  and  the  pupil  is  exercised  until  he  grasps  them. 
They  are  then  named  and  defined.  Thus  the  pupil  is 
enabled  to  grasp  singly  the  elements  which  enter  into  a  def- 
inition. Hence  the  dejinition,  which  is  a  compact  summary 
of  the  elements  learned,  should  be  carefully  committed  to 
memory. 

2.  The  application  of  the  principles  learned  to  the  compo- 
sition of  sentences,  is  designed  to  fix  them  indelibly  in  the 
pupil's  mind.  If  we  try  to  use  a  particular  kind  of  word  or  a 
special  form  correctly  in  a  written  exercise,  we  shall  first  have 
to  know  it  pretty  thoroughly.  This  is  what  the  exercises  in 
the  use  of  words  is  designed  to  accomplish. 

3.  The  recognition,  in  the  language  of  others,  of  any  kind 
of  word  or  special  form,  is  the  first  step  in  entering  the  field 
of  literature  from  which  such  vast  treasures  of  knowledge  may 
be  gleaned.  As  the  act  of  knowing  is  a  process  of  identifying 
that  which  before  was  unknown  with  something  which  we 
already  know,  the  exercises  under  this  head  must  result  in 
extending  the  pupiPs  knowledge.  Thus  what  we  teach  the 
pupil  becomes  an  instrument  through  which  he  may  acquire 
knowledge  for  himself.      This  is  the  secret  of  mental  growth. 

As  a  teacher,  the  author  offers  this  little  book  to  the  public 
as  his  effort  to  make  grammatical  study  interesting  and  profit- 
able. 

St.  Louis,  August,  1875. 
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TO  THE   TEACHEK. 



As  this  Circle  covers  the  work  of  one  grade,  it  is  important 
that  teachers  should  carry  out  its  method  faithfully. 

One  exercise  is  enough  for  a  lesson. 

The  teacher,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  method,  might  adopt 
one  like  the  following  : 

i.  Require  the  lesson  to  be  prepared  at  home. 

2.  At  the  recitation,  examine  each  pupiPs  preparation  as  to 
quantity  and  quality  and  credit  him  accordingly.  As  there 
are  generally  ten  sentences  to  be  written,  on  the  scale  of  ioo 
per  cent,  each  perfect  sentence  should  count  10  per  cent. 
From  this,  i  per  cent,  should  be  deducted  for  each  mistake 
in  spelling,  punctuation  and.  capitals.  Five  per  cent,  should  be 
deducted  for  a  mistake  in  applying  the  principle  involved  in 
the  exercise. 

3.  Each  pupil  should  have  a  blank  book,  to  be  kept  by  the 
teacher,  into  which  all  the  corrected  exercises  should  be  copied 
at  stated  times.  This  would  promote  a  habit  of  neatness  and 
accuracy. 

4.  The  book  gives  matter  and  method — in  the  main,  it  tells 
teacher  and  pupil  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  while  at  the 
same  time,  the  live  teacher  will  find  ample  opportunity,  in 
connection  with  each  lesson,  to  present  other  material  and 
original  illustrations. 

5.  Questions  in  review  should  be  asked  in  connection  with 
each  exercise. 

JSPIn  conclusion  the  author  wishes  to  say  that  the  book  is 
made  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view,  and  is  constructed  out 
of  material  acquired  in  actual  teaching. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Proper  Nouns  {Eigennameri). 


A  Sentence  is  a  word  or  a  combination  of  words  in  which 
something  is  said  of  an  object. 

Every  sentence  consists  of  two  parts,  viz. : 

i.  The  Subject,  that  is,  the  word  or  the  group  of  words 

denoting  the  object  about  which  something  is  said. 
2.  The  Predicate,  that  is,  the  word  or  the  group  of  words 
which  asserts  something  about  the  object. 

Exercise. 

ty*  Let  the  teacher  dictate  the  following  story,  and  let  the 
class  write  it  and  mark  the  subject  and  predicate  in  each  sen- 
tence .* 

THE  LION  AND  THE   MOUSE. 

A  weary  lion  lay  down  to  rest  under  an  oak.  While  he  slept,  a  number 
of  mice  ran  over  his  back  and  waked  him.  The  lion  angrily  put  his  foot 
on  one  of  them,  and  was  about  to  kill  the  tiny  creature.  The  mouse 
begged  the  lion  to  spare  its  life.  Finally  the  lion  let  the  trembling  creature 
go.  Soon  after  this,  the  lion  was  caught  in  a  net  set  for  him.  He  strug- 
gled to  free  himself,  but  in  vain.  At  this  juncture,  the  same  little  mouse 
approached  him.  The  mouse  had  come  to  relieve  the  lion.  He  gnawed 
the  strong  cords  asunder  and  thus  released  the  king  of  beasts. 

Note  to  Teacher.  —  Let  the  pupils  exchange  papers,  and  compare 
the  spelling,  capitals  and  punctuation. 


3  Let  each  pupil  make  written  lists  of  the  nouns,  verbs  and 
adjectives  m  the  abcnie  exercise. 
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Exercise  I. 


'  Let the  following  sentences  be  written  on  the  blackboard  : 
i.    Thomas  Jefferson  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

2.  Columbus  discovered  America. 

3.  John  Howard  Payne  wrote  Home,  Sweet  Home. 

4.  The  Saragossa  Sea  is  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

5.  Berlin  is  the  Capital  of  the  German  Empire. 

6.  John  Milton  wrote  Samson  Agonistes.  » 

7.  The  Volga  rises  in  the  Valdai  Hills. 

8.  The  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  Bridge  spans  the  Mississippi 
River. 

BSF3  Let  the  pupil  select  all  the  names  from  these  sentences •,  and 
tell  which  name  persons  ?  places  ?  natural  divisions  ?  noted 
writings  ?  prominent  objects  ? 

Exercise  II. 


'Let  some  pupil  copy  the  following  sentences  on  the  black- 
board: 

1.  The  Bon  Homme  Richard  was  commanded  by  John 
Paul  Jones. 

2.  The  Rocky  Mountains  are  in  North  America. 

3.  Mississippi  means  Father  of  Waters. 

4.  Bunker  Hill  Monument  is  near  Boston. 

5.  The  West  is  growing  in  influence. 

6.  Marshall  McMahon  is  President  of  the  French  Republic. 

7.  Shakespeare  wrote  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

8.  The  First  Presbyterian  Church  is  in  Lucas  Place. 

I3P  Let  the  pupil  select  all  the  names,  and  tell  what  objects 
they  name. 

Model. — The  Bon  Homme  Richard  was  the  name  of  a  ship. 

§3P*  From  these  exercises  we  may  infer  that  the  name  of  a 
definite  object  consists  of  a  word  or  a  group  of  words. 
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1.  Words  Denoting   Definite  Objects. 

I.  The  subject  may  be  a  word  or  a  group  of  words  denoting 
a  definite  object,  viz. : 

i.  The  subject  may  denote  a  person;  as,  Bayard  Taylor, 
Lord  Byron,  U.  S.  Grant,  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
George  William  Curtis. 

2.  The  subject  may  denote  a  place  or  an^  natural  division 
of  land  or  water ;  as,  St.  Louis,  London,  New  York, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  North  Cape,  the  River  Rhine. 

3.  The  subject  may  denote  a  political  division;  as,  The 

United  States  of  America,   France,    Germany,    Great 
Britain,   The  Argentine  Republic,  Missouri. 

4.  The  subject  may  denote  a  Corporation  or  Firm;  as, 

The  City  of  St.  Louis,  The  First  National  Bank  of 
Philadelphia,  Messrs.  Wm.  Barr  &  Co. 

5.  The  subject  may  denote  a  Section  of  Country ;    as, 

The  East,  the  South,  New  England,  the  Gulf  States, 
the  Northwest. 

6.  The  subject  may  denote  a  prominent  individual  ob- 
ject; as,  The  Bridge,  the  Merchants' -Exchange,  the 
Central  High  School,  Shaw's  Garden,  Lafayette  Park. 

|y  Such  words  as  the  above  are  called  Proper  Nouns. 
Hence — 

Definition. — A  word  or  a  group  of  words  which 
of  itself  names  a  definite  object,  is  called  a  Proper 
Noun. 

RULES  FOR  CAPITALS. 

1.  Begin  every  proper  noun  with  a  capital. 

2.  Begin  each  significant  part  of  a  proper  noun  with  a  cap- 
ital. 

Remark.  —  This  rule  covers  all  noted  events  in  history,  as  well  as  all 
titles  of  subjects. 
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2.   Naming  Definite  Objects. 

Exercise   I. 

.  iy  Let  each  pupil  write  ten  sentences  containing  the  names 
of  persons. 

Model.  —  Charles  Francis  Adams,  a  son  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  was  one  of  the  Geneva  Arbitrators. 

Remark. — Pupils  should  be  required  to  describe  actual  personages, 
either  living  or  historical. 

Exercise    II. 


'  Let  each  pupil  write  sentences  describing  ten  important 
cities.  | 

Model. — New  York,  situated  on  Manhattan  Island,  is  the 
largest  city  in  America.  It  was  named  after  James  II,  who 
was  then  known  as  the  Duke  of  York. 

Remark. — To  prepare  these  exercises  will  require  investigation.  The 
teacher  should  direct  the  pupil  so  that  he  may  find  suitable  information. 
Let  pupils  consult  their  geographies  and  find  out  all  they  cnn  about  cities. 

Exercise  III. 

I5P3  Let  each  pupil  write  sentences  describing  ten  countries  or 
States. 

Model. — Pennsylvania  was  called  the  Keystone  State,  be- 
cause it  occupied  a  middle  place  between  the  States  north  and 
east  of  it  and  those  south  of  it.  If  the  thirteen  original  States 
are  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  she  will  occupy  the  cen- 
tral position. 

Exercise   IV. 

iy  Let  each  pupil  write  sentences  describing  ten  sections  of 
country. 

Model. — New  England  was  settled  by  Pilgrims  and  Puri- 
tans from  England. 
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Exercise  V. 

(gp3  Let  each  pupil  write  sentences  describing  ten  noted  cor- 
porations or  firms. 

Model. — The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  bound  the 
East  to  the  West  with  bands  of  iron. 

Exercise  VI. 

\3t  Let  each  pupil  write  sentences  describing  ten  noted  ob- 
jects. 

Model. — The  Colossus  of  Rhodes  was  accounted  one  of 
the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World. 

3.  The  Recognition  of  Proper  Nouns. 

Exercise  I. 

\3t  Let  the  pupil  select  the  proper  nouns  from  the  following 
extract  ; 

Heralds  swiftly  transmitted  the  war  message.  It  was  never 
suffered  to  droop  till  it  had  been  borne  North,  and  South,  and 
East,  and  West.  The  summons  hurried  from  New  Hamp- 
shire over  the  Green  Mountains  to  New  York.  In  another 
day  it  reached  Philadelphia ;  thence  it  was  carried  to  Balti- 
more and  Annapolis.  The  message  crossed  the  Potomac 
near  Mount  Vernon,  and  it  did  not  halt  till  it  reached 
Williamsburg.  It  traversed  the  Dismal  Swamp  to  Nanse- 
mond,  along  the  route  of  the  first  emigrants  to  North  Carolina. 

Exercise    II. 

ty3  Let  the  pupil  select  all  the  proper  nouns  from  his  reading 
lesson. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Common  Nouns  (Gattungsnamen). 

1.  Words  Denoting  Indefinite  Objects. 

II.  The  subject  may  be  a  word  denoting  objects  indefinitely, 
viz. : 

i.  The  subject  may  denote  a  kind  of  material  substance 
without  reference  to  definite  limits;  as,  wood,  stone, 
clay,  marble,  iron,  gold,  mud,  dust,  silver,  brick,  gravel, 
sand,  water,  air. 

Remark.  —  Words  denoting  the  kind  of  substance  are  called  Material 
Nouns  (Stoffhamen). 

2.  The  subject  may  denote  a  group  of  objects  or  a  col- 
lection of  things  ;  as,  class,  army,  baggage,  forest,  news, 
greens,  tribe,  swarm. 

Remark.  —  Words  denoting  collections  or  groups  are  called  Collective 
Nouns  (Sammelnamen). 

3.  The  subject  may  denote  a  quality  thought  to  be  a  sep- 
arate   object ;     as,    sweetness,    mercy,    truth,    wisdom, 

friendship,  freedom,  acidity,  confidence,  strength. 

Remark.  —  Words  denoting  attributes  thought  to  be  separate  entities 
are  called  Abstract  Nouns. 

4.  The  subject  may  denote  any  one  or  all  of  several  sim- 
ilar objects ;  as,  man,  woman,  child,  book,  dog,  horse, 
animal. 

Remark. — Words  which  denote  classes  of  objects,  and  require  the 
addition  of  another  word  to  make  them  signify  definite  objects,  are  called 
Common  Nouns  (Gattungsnamen). 

Hence — 

Definition.  —  A  word  which  notes  objects  in- 
definitely, is  called  a  Common  Noun. 
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2.  Naming  Indefinite  Objects. 

Exercise  I. 

'  Let  the  pupil  write   sentences   describing  ten    material 
substances. 

Model.  —  Gold  is  occasionally  found  in  large  masses. 
There  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  at  St.  Petersburgh  a 
lump  weighing  eighty  pounds. 

Exercise  II. 

tEy3  Let  the  pupil  write  sentences  describing  ten  groups  or  col- 
lectio?is. 

Model. — A  forest  consists  of  an  extensive  tract  of  land 
covered  with  trees  and  undergrowth. 

Exercise  III. 

$3T  Let  the  pupil  write  sentences  containing  the  names  of 
qualities  regarded  as  separate  entities. 

Model.  —  Transparency  is  that  quality  of  bodies  which 
enables  one  to  see  through  them. 

Exercise  IV. 

I^y3  Let  the  pupil  write  ten  sentences  using  words  denoting 
classes  of  objects. 

Model. — A  bird  is  a  two-legged,  winged,  feathered  animal. 

Exercise  V. 

t^3  Let  the  pupil  write  a  composition  of  ten  sentences  about 
some  familiar  object. 
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3.  The  Recognition  of  Proper  and  Common  Nouns. 
Exercise  I. 


Let  the  pupil  select  the  nouns  from  the  following  sen- 
tences a?id  tell  which  are  proper  nouns  and  which  are  com- 
mon nouns : 

The  friends  of  Reason  and  the  guides  of  Youth, 
Whose  language  breathed  the  eloquence  of  Truth ; 
Whose  life,  beyond  preceptive  wisdom,  taught 
The  great  in  conduct  and  the  pure  in  thought ; 
These  now  by  memory  to  Fame  consigned, 
Still  speak  and  act,  the  models  of  mankind. 

Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  blent, 
The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 
Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good ; 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

Exercise    II. 

iy  Let  the  pupil  select  all  the  nouns  from  the  following  ex-, 
tract  and  tell  their  kind  : 

O,  Pericles  !  in  vain  the  feast  is  spread  : 
To  mirth  and  joy  the  afflicted  soul  is  dead. 
The  billows  of  the  deep-resounding  sea 
Burst  o'er  our  heads,  and  drown  our  revelry ; 
Grief  swells  our  veins  with  pangs  unfelt  before ; 
But  Jove's  high  clemency  reserves  in  store 
All-suffering  patience  for  his  people's  cure  : 
The  best  of  healing  balms  is— TO  endure. 

Exercise  III. 

BP  Let  the  teacher  require  the  pupil  to  select  all  the  nouns 
from  the  reading  lesson  and  tell  their  kind. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Participial  Nouns  (Mittelworter). 

1.  Acts  or  States  Regarded  as  Objects. 

III.  The  subject  may  denote  the  doing  of  an  act  or  the 
existing  of  a  state  regarded  as  a  separate  entity. 

Examples  (Beispiele). 

Digging  potatoes  is  hard  work. 

To  learn  to  read  requires  much  labor. 

Writing  letters  is  a  useful  exercise. 

The  work  of  forming  the  orator  consists  in  observing  and 
correcting  his  daily  manners. 

The  words  in  Italics  are  called  Participial  Nouns,  Such 
words  are  therefore  forms  of  the  verb  used  substantively ;  that 
is,  the  attribute  which  they  express  is  regarded  as  having  sep- 
arate existence.     Hence — 

Definition. — A  word  which  expresses  an  act  or 
state  as  a  separate  entity,  is  called  a  Participial 
Noun. 

Remark. — Participial  Nouns  have  two  forms,  viz. : 

i.  The  form  in  ing,  which  denotes  the  doing  of  an  act 
or  the  existing  of  a  state ;  as,  laughing,  coughing,  sing- 
ing, being,  becoming. 

2.  The  form  preceded  by  the  particle  to,  which  ex- 
presses an  act  or  state  indefinitely ; -as,  to  laugh,  to 
cough,  to  sing. 

Suggestion.  — As  a  "word  is  a  sound  significant,  of  which  no  part  is  of 
itself  significant, ' '  and  the  particle  t«  before  the  verb  has  no  meaning  of  itself, 
it  should  constitute  a  part  of  the  following  word,  and  be  connected  to  it  by  a 
hyphen.    Thus:  to-r eadt  to-sing,  to-write.    This  would  prevent  ambiguity. 

2 
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2.  Use  of  Participial  Nouns. 

Exercise  I. 

E^3  Let  the  pupil  write  ten  sentences  containing  participial 
nouns  ending  in  ing. 

Model. — Singing  and  dancing  are  expressive  of  joy. 

Exercise   II. 

X3T  Let  the  pupil  write  ten  sentences  containing  participial 
nouns  with  to  prefixed. 

MtoEL.  —  To  hear  well  is  an  important  part  of  the  art  of 
conversation. 

3.  The  Kecognition  of  Participial  Nouns. 

Exercise  I. 

Ey  Let  the  pupil  select  the  participial  nouns  from  the  follow- 
ing sentences : 

i.  There  is  a  difference   between   pushing  out   the   hand 

and  moving  it  in  flowing  circles. 

2.  The  love  of  knowledge  comes  with  reading. 

3.  There  is  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  clouds. 

4.  To  be  or  not  to  be,  is  the  question. 

5.  He  sat  watching  the  clouds  and  thinking  of  the  past. 

6.  To  be  loved  makes  not  to  love  again. 

7.  True  knowledge  consists  in  knowing  things. 

8.  It  is  more  difficult  to  keep  than  to  acquire  wealth. 

Exercise   II. 
Let  the  pupil  select  the  participial  nouns  from  his  reading 


lessons. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Number   (ZaM). 

1.  Objects  are  One  or  Many. 

When  objects  have  a  marked  individuality,  and  are  dissim- 
ilar, they  are  thought  as  single  things.  But  when  objects  are 
alike,  the  mind  groups  them  together,  and  notes  them  by  a 
single  term.  This  natural  unity  and  plurality  of  objects  gives 
rise  to  number  in  grammar. 

The  following  kinds  of  objects  are  thought  as  single  things : 
i.  All  material  substances;  as,  gold,  dust,  molasses,  silver. 

2.  The  names  of  the  arts  and  sciences;  as,  music, paint- 
ing, mathematics,  optics. 

3.  Pure  numbers ;    as,  one,  two,  three. 

Remark.  —  Pure  numbers  represent  one  unit  or  one  collection  of 
units,  and  hence  are  singular ;  as,  Thirty  is  a  number. 

4.  The   names   of   qualities   or   actions;    as,  brightness, 
writing. 

5.  All  proper  nouns. 

6.  The  word  news. 

When  a  word  refers  to  similar  objects,  it  usually  has  two 
forms,  one  to  denote  a  single  object,  and  another  to  denote 
two  or  more  objects.  The  form  which  is  used  when  a  word 
refers  to  one  object,  is  called  the  Singular  Number  {Einzahl). 
The  form  which  is  used  when  two  or  more  objects  are  brought 
before  the  mind,  is  called  the  Plural  Number  (Mehrzahl). 

The  process  of  changing  the  form  of  a  word  to  show  that 
it  refers  to  more  than  one  object,  is  called  pluralizing. 

Remark.  —  Most  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  and  the  definitives  this  and 
that  may  be  pluralized. 
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2.  The  Pluralizing  of  Words. 
Exercise  I. 

I3P  Let  the  teacher  write  the  following  sentences  on  the 
blackboard  : 

Singular,  Plural, 

i.  This  girl  sings.  2.  These  girls  sing. 

3.  That  boy  runs.  4.  Those  boys  run. 

5.  This  bird  flies.  6.  These  birds  fly. 

7.  That  car  goes.  8.  Those  cars  go. 

9.  This  judge  judges.  10.  These  judges  judge. 

By  examining  these  sentences,  we  find  that  the  plural  of 
nouns  and  the  singular  of  verbs  expressing  present  time  is 
expressed  by  suffixing  s  with  certain  euphonic  changes. 

Hence  we  infer — 

GENERAL  RULE. 

The  plural  of  most  nouns  and  the  singular  of  verbs  ex- 
pressing present  time  is  formed  by  suffixing  s. 

Exercise   II. 

I3P  Let  the  pupil  change  the  following  sentences  into  their 
plural  form: 

1.  This  tree  grows.  2.  That  rose  blooms. 

3.  This  horse  trots.  4.  That  girl  plays. 

5.  The  bird  soars.  6.  The  girl  sews. 

7.  The  ball  rolls.  8.  The  cat  jumps. 

9.  A  child  creeps.  10.  A  rat  gnaws. 
Model. —  These  trees  grow. 
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Exercise  III. 

1  Let  the  pupil  change  the  following  sentences  into  their 
singular  form. 

i.  Those  cats  mew.  2.  These  books  wear  out. 

3.  The  apples  rot.  4-  Those  grapes  decay. 
5.  Those  eagles  scream.         6.  These  bayonets  gleam. 

7.  These  waters  roar.  8.  These  boys  write. 

9.  Those  corks  float.  10.  These  pears  ripen. 

Exercise   IV. 


"'Let  the  pupil  change  the  number  form  of  the  following 
sentences  : 

I.  The  clock  ticks.  2.  That  boat  glides. 

3.  Those  leaves  fall.  4.  The  kite  descends. 

5.  Cataracts  roar.  6.  The  boys  read. 

7.  This  plant  withers.  8.  That  egg  breaks. 

EUPHONIC  CHANGES. 

E  is  inserted  before  s  in  four  cases,  viz. : 
I.     With  a  change  of  the  final  vowel. 
II.     With  a  change  of  the  final  consonant. 
III.     Without  any  change. 
IV.     After  j,  ch,  z,  s,  sh,  and  x,  forming  a  separate  syllable. 

I.  When  a  noun  or  verb  ends  in  y  preceded  by  a  conso- 
nant, change  y  to  i  before  suffixing  es ;  as,  That  fly  flies; 
Those  flies  fly. 

II.  Sixteen  nouns  ending  in  the  sound  of  f,  change  f  to 
v,  and  suffix  es  for  the  plural,  viz. :  Beef  calf  elf,  half  knife, 
life,  loaf  leaf,  sheaf,  self,  shelf,  staff,  thief,  wife,  wolf  and 
wharf ;  as,  calf,  calves  ;  leaf  leaves. 
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III.  Nouns  and  verbs  ending  in  i,  o,  or  u,  preceded  by  a 
consonant,  usually  take  e  before  s  .•  as,  The  gnu  goes  ;  The 
gnues  go. 

IV.  When  a  noun  or  verb  ends  in  the  sound  of  j=dge,  ch, 
s=ss,  ce  or  se,  z,  sh,  or  x,  the  e.  forms  a  separate  syllable  with 
s ;  as,  Brush,  brushes  ;  box,  boxes. 

Exercise  V. 

HP  Let  the  pupil  write  sentences  using  the  following  words  in 
the  plural: 

Church,  brush,  bush,  box,  judge,  license,  cry,  watch,  con- 
science, crush. 

Model. — There  are  many  churches  in  St.  Louis. 

Exercise   VI. 

(Ey  Let  the  pupil  write  sentences  using  the  following  words  in 
the  singular  ; 

Heroes,  go,  ladies,  scratch,  geographies,  houses,  browse, 
lounge,  topazes,  hiss. 

Model. — Calico  is  a  kind  of  cotton  cloth. 

Exercise  VII. 
IdF*  Let  the  pupil  write  sentences  using  the  words  in  No.   II 
in  the  plural. 

Model. — Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall. 

SPECIAL     RULES     FOR     NOUNS. 

1.   The  Pluralizing   of  Symbols. 

Letters,  marks,  signs,  figures  and  symbols  are  pluralized  by 
suffixing  's;  as,  Make  your 'm's  plainer  ;  1 have  no  .'s  (periods). 

Exercise  VIII. 
%3t  Let  the  pupil  write  sentences  containing  the  following  in  the 
plural:   + ,  7,  i,  — ,  t,  z,  o,  5,  p,  q. 
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2.  Irregular  Plurals. 

Nine  nouns  have  irregular  plurals,  viz.  : 

Singular :  foot,  goose,  tooth,  louse,  mouse,  man,  woman,  child,  ox. 

Plural:     feet,  geese,  teeth,  lice,  mice,  men,  women,  children,  oxen. 

Exercise  IX. 

|y  Let  the  pupil  change  the  following  sentences  into  the 
plural: 

i.  My  foot  is  sore.  2.  The  goose  swims. 

3.  His  tooth  aches.  4.  The  child  catches  a  mouse. 

5.  The  man  has  an  ox.     6.  The  woman  crochets. 

3.  Double  Plurals. 

Eight  nouns  have  two  forms  for  the  plural  differing  in 
meaning,  viz.: 

Brother  brothers  [of  same  family)  brethren  [of  same  society). 

Cow  cows  [more  than  one)  kine  [poetic  use). 

Die  dies  [for  coining)  dice  [for  gaming). 

Fish  fishes  [more  than  one)  fish  [quantity). 

Geinus  geniuses  [talented  men)  genii  [spirits). 

Index  indexes  [tables  of  contents)  indices  [exponents). 

Pea  peas  [more  than  one)  pease  [species). 

Penny  pennies  [pieces  of  money)  pence  [Eng.  cur). 

Exercise  X. 

E3P3  Let  the  pupil  write  sentences  showing  the  uses  of  these 
double  plurals. 

Model. —  Th£  kine  gambol  at  high  noon,  but  cows  yield 
milk,  cream,  butter  and  cheese. 
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4.  Peculiar  Forms  without  s. 

Twenty  words  do  not  take  s  in  the  plural,  viz. : 

Names  of  Certain  Animals ;    Deer,   grouse,  neat,  salmon, 

sheep,  swine,  trout,  and  vermin. 

Names  of  Collections  ;  Baggage,  brace,  couple,  dozen,  fry, 

gross,  head,  pair,  sail,  score,  span  and  yoke. 

Exercise   XI. 

%3TLet  the  pupil  write  sentences  containing  the  above  words  in 
the  plural. 

Model. —  A  great  many  deer  were  shot.  His  baggage  con- 
sists of  trunks,  valises  and  bundles. 

5.  Peculiar  Forms  with  s. 

Twelve  words  do  not  drop  s  in  the  singular,  viz. :  Amends, 
apparatus,  alms,  bellows,  corps,  gallows,  means,  oats,  odds,  pains, 
series  and  species. 

Exercise   XII. 

I3P  Let  the  pupil  write  sentences  containing  these  words  in 
the  singular. 

Model. — -  The  series  is  unending.  The  amends  which  he 
made  is  satisfactory. 

6.  Compound  Nouns. 

In  compound  nouns,  the  part  described  is  pluralized ;  as, 
ox-cart,  ox-carts ;  cup-ful,  cup-fuls ;  brother-in-law,  brothers- 
in-law.  If  both  parts  are  equally  prominent,  both  are  plural- 
ized; as,  man-servant,  men-servants ;  knight-templar,  knights- 
templars. 

Exercise  XII. 

XWLet  the  pupil  write  the  plural  form  of  the  following  nouns : 
Father-in-law,  handful,  general-in-chief,  grand-father,  water- 
bucket,    German,    Frenchman,    Mussulman,    woman-servant, 
stove-pipe. 
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7.  Miscellaneous  Words. 

Many  words  with  their  peculiar  plurals  have  been  adopted 
from  other  languages,  among  which  the  following  are  in 
general  use,  viz. : 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

alumnus 

alumni 

datum 

data 

analysis 

analyses 

erratum 

errata 

axis 

axes 

focus 

foci 

basis 

bases 

genus 

genera 

bandit 

banditti 

miasma 

miasmata 

beau 

beaux 

radius 

radii 

cherub 

cherubim 

seraph 

seraphim 

criterion 

criteria 

virtuoso 

virtuosi 

Exercise  XIV. 
E^*  Let  the  pupil  write  sentences  showing  the  use  of  these 
words. 

Model. — An  Alumnus  is  a  graduate  of  a  school. 

3.  The  Recognition  of  Number. 
Exercise  I. 
J3P  Let  the  pupil  select  the  nouns  and  verbs  and  tell  their 
number  ;  also,  how  the  plural  is  formed. 

i.  The  wolves,  regaining  their  feet,  spring  toward  me. 

2.  The  race  was  renewed  for  twenty  yards. 

3.  Light  flashes  of  snow  spin  from  my  skates. 

4.  Bright  faces  are  awaiting  my  return. 

5.  Their  tongues  are  lolling  out,  their  white  tusks  are 
gleaming  from  their  bloody  mouths,  and  their  eyes 
are  gleaming. 

Exercise  II. 
53^  Let  the  pupil  select  the  nouns  and  verbs  from  his  reading 
lesson  and  tell  whether  they  are  singular  or  plural. 
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CHAPTER   V. 
Gender  (Geschlecht). 

1.  The  Sex  of  Objects. 

A.  — EXTERNAL    CHARACTERISTICS. 

ty Let  the  teacher  call  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  clothing,  voice,  size  and  hair  of  persons;  also,  to  the 
nature  and  appearance  of  animals. 

Boys  wear  coats.  Girls  wear  dresses. 

Boys  wear  caps.  Girls  wear  bonnets. 

Boys  have  short  hair.  Girls  have  long  hair. 

Boys  are  robust.  Girls  are  delicate. 

Boys  sing  alto.  Girls  sing  soprano. 

Now,  by  such  characteristics,  children  are  distinguished  as 
males  and  females.  Among  the  birds  of  larger  size,  the  male 
is  generally  of  greater  size  and  has  more  brilliant  plumage 
than  the  female.  The  male  of  the  larger  animals  is  distin- 
guished from  the  female  by  size,  horns  and  hair.  The  smaller 
animals  do  not  differ  much  in  outward  appearance,  and  hence 
are  regarded  as  having  no  sex. 

Guided  by  marks  like  these,  objects  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz. : 

i.     Male  objects. 

2.  Female  objects. 

3.  Objects  without  sex. 

Exercise. 

B3P  Let  the  pupils  name  objects  of  the  male  sex ;  of  the 
female  sex ;  without  sex. 
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B.—  INTERNAL    CHARACTERISTICS. 

Animals  differ  not  Only  in  external  marks,  but  also  in  certain 
internal  qualities,  and  hence  inanimate  objects  are  frequently 
regaided  as  males  or  females. 

Objects  are  thought  to  be  males  under  the  following  circum- 
stances : 

i.  When  they  are  conspicuous  for  imparting  or  communi- 
cating; as,  the  Sun,  God,  the  Ocean,  Alther. 

2.  When  they  are  naturally  active,  strong  and  efficacious  ; 
as,  Time,  Death,  Sleep,  Life. 

Objects  are  thought  to  be  females  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances : 

i.  When  they  are  conspicuous  for  receiving,  containing  or 
producing ;  as,  the  Moon,  the  Earth,  Ships  and  other 
marine  vessels,  cities,  towns,  states  and  countries. 

In  England  rivers  all  are  males  — 

For  instance  Father  Thames, 
Whoever  in  Columbia  sails 

Finds  them  ma'mselles  or  dames. 
Yes,  there  the  softer  sex  presides, 

Aquatic,  I  assure  ye, 
And  Mrs.  Sippy  rolls  her  tides 

Responsive  to  Miss  Souri. 

2.  When  they  are  naturally  passive,  amiable  or  beautiful ; 
as,  Virtue,  Faith,  Hope,   Charity,  Temperance. 

3.  When  they  are  passions  noted  for  excesses ;  as, 

Here  stood  Ill-nature,  like  an  ancient  maid, 
Her  wrinkled  form  in  black  and  white  arrayed. 
There  Affectation  with  a  sickly  mien, 
Shows  in  her  cheek  the  roses  of  eighteen. 
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2.  The  Gender  of  Nouns. 

Sex  is  a  quality  of  objects  \  gender  is  a  quality  of  nouns. 

Nouns,  with  regard  to  the  sex  of  the  object  represented,  are 
masculine  (mannlich),  feminine  (weiblich),  or  neuter  (sachlich). 

A  noun  is  of  the  masculine  gender,  when  it  denotes  a  male 
or  an  object  thought  to  be  a  male. 

EXAMPLES    (Beispiele). 

John  told  his  father  what  his  uncle  said. 
Me  Time  hath  bent,  that  sorry  Artist,  he 
That  surely  makes  whate'er  he  handles,  worse. 
Thames,  with  pride,  surveys  his  rising  towers. 

A  noun  is  of  the  feminine  gender,  when  it  denotes  a  female 
or  an  object  thought  to  be  a  female. 

EXAMPLES    {Beispiele). 

Mary  gave  her  mother  what  her  aunt  sent. 
Their  parent  Country  in  her  bosom  holds 
Their  wearied  bodies. 
When  Music,  heavenly  Maid,  was  young, 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung. 

A  noun  is  of  the  neuter  gender,  when  it  denotes  a  sexless 
object  or  an  object  to  which  no  sex  is  attributed. 


EXAMPLES    {Beispiele). 

Trees  bear  apples,  peaches,  plums,  cherries  and  pears. 
Hoops,  ropes,  dolls  and  balls  are  playthings. 

The  child  is  beautiful.     Its  hair  is  black  and  curly ;  its  eyes  are  dark, 
and  its  features  are  perfect. 
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3.  The  Recognition  of  Gender. 

Exercise  I. 

'  Let  the  pupil  select  the  nouns  from  the  following  extract 
and  tell  their  kind  and  gender. 

First  in  his  east  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen, 

Regent  of  day,  and  all  the  horizon  round 

Invested  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 

His  longitude  through  heaven's  high  road;  the  gray 

Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades,  before  him  danced, 

Shedding  sweet  influence  :  less  bright  the  moon, 

But  opposite  in  levelled  west  was  set 

His  mirror,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 

From  him ;  for  other  light  she  needed  none. 

Exercise    II. 

X3P  Let  the  pupil  select  the  nouns  from  the  following  extracts 
and  tell  their  gender  and  kind. 

How  charming  is  divine  philosphy  ! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose  ; 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

Mortals,  that  would  follow  me, 
Love  Virtue  ;  she  alone  is  free  : 
She  can  teach  you  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime  ; 
Or,  if  Virtue  feeble  were 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 
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Exercise   III. 

'  Let  the  pupil  select  the  nouns  from  the  following  exercises 
and  tell  their  gender  : 

Good-by  to  Flattery's  fawning  face  ; 

To  Grandeur,  with  his  wise  grimace 

To  upstart  Wealth's  averted  eye ; 

To  supple  Office,  low  and  high ; 

To  crowded  halls,  to  court  and  street ; 

To  frozen  hearts  and  hasting  feet; 

To  those  who  go  and  those  who  come ; 

Good-by,  proud  world  !  I'm  going  home. 


Exercise  IV. 

'  Let  the  pupil  select  all  the  nouns  from  the  following  sen- 
tences and  tell  their  gender  : 

Madness,  with  his  frightful  scream, 

Vengeance  leaning  on  his  lance, 
Avarice,  with  his  blade  and  beam, 

Hatred,  blasting  with  a  glance, 
Remorse  that  weeps,  and  Rage  that  roars, 
And  Jealousy  that  dotes,  but  dooms  and  murders,  yet  adores, 
Mirth,  his  face  with  sunbeams  lit, 

Waking  laughter's  merry  swell, 
Arm  in  arm  with  fresh -eyed  Wit, 

That  waves  his  tingling  lash,  while  Folly  shakes  his  bell. 


Exercise  V. 

Select  a  piece  in  the  Reader  and  require  the  gender  of  all 
the  nouns  to  be  given. 
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4.  Corresponding  Genders. 

Many  correlative  terms  have  been  originated  to  express  the 
distinctions  between  males  and  females  in  the  relations  they 
sustain  to  the  state,  to  the  family  and  to  society.  As  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  pupil  should  learn  the  form  and  use  of  these 
terms,  they  are  presented  in  classified  lists  in  the  following 
exercises : 

Exercise  I. 

Royal  Titles.  —  Czar,  czarina ;  sultan,  sultana ;  emperor,  empress  ; 
kaiser,  kaiserinn ;  king,  queen ;  czarowitz,  czarowitzina ;  dauphin,  dau- 
phiness;  infante,  infanta;  prince,  princess. 

jy  Let  the  pupil  write  sentences  using  the  masculine  formsy 
and  then  substitute  the  corresponding  feminine  form,  making  the 
proper  changes. 

Model. — Infante  is  the  title  of  all  the  sons  of  the  kings  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  except  the  eldest,  who  is  called  Prince  of 
Asturias,  just  as  the  heir- apparent  to  the  British  crown  is 
called  Prince  of  Wales. 

Model. — Prior  to  1830  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France 
was  called  dauphin. 

Changed. — The  wife  of  the  dauphin  was  called  dauphiness. 

Exercise   II. 

Titles  of  Nobility. — Elector,  electoress ;  duke,  duchess ;  earl  (count), 
countess ;  landgrave,  landgravine ;  marquis,  marchioness ;  margrave,  mar- 
gravine; viscount,  viscountess;  baron,  baroness. 

$3T  Let  the  pupil  write  sentences  using  the  masculine  forms 
of  these  words.     Let  him  then  substitute  the  feminine  form. 

Model.  —  A  margrave  was  a  keeper  of  the  marches,  and  is 
the  German  equivalent  of  the  English  marquis. 

Changed.  —  A  margravine  {Eng.  marchioness)  was  a  mar- 
grave's wife. 
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Exercise  III. 

Titles  of Respect.— -Lord,  Lady  (Eng.);  Don,  Dona  {Span. );  Signior, 
Signiora  (Ital.);  Monsieur,  Madame  or  Mademoiselle  (Fr.);  Herr,  Frau 
or  Fraulein  ( Ger. );  Mister  (Mr.),  Mistress  (Mrs. )  or  Miss  (Am.);  Master 
and  Miss  are  applied  to  boys  and  girls. 

RULE  FOR  CAPITALS. 

Begin  every  title,  when  applied  to  a  person,  with  a  capital. 

iy  Let  the  pupil  write  sentences  showing  the  use  of  these 
titles. 

Model.  —  Ladies  of  every  degree  are  addressed  Mrs.,  and 
spoken  to  as  madam,  contracted  into  ma'am ;  as,  yes,  ma'am  ; 
no,  ma'am. 

Exercise  IV. 

Legal  Titles.  —  Administrator,  administratrix ;  arbitrator,  arbitratrix ; 
executor,  executrix ;  mediator,  mediatrix ;  prosecutor,  prosecutrix ;  re 
lator,  relatrix ;  testator,  testatrix. 

S^y  Let  the  pupil  write  sentences  showing  the  use  of  these 
legal  titles. 

Model. — The  testator  appointed  his  wife  his  executrix. 

Changed. — The  testatrix  appointed  her  husband  executor. 

Exercise  V. 

Family  Relations. — Husband,  wife  (spouse);  goodman,  goody;  father, 
mother ;  papa,  mamma ;  brother,  sister ;  son,  daughter ;  uncle,  aunt ; 
nephew,  niece ; 

Remark  i. — The  term  grand  is  prefixed  when  the  relationship  is 
removed  one  degree ;  as,  grandfather,  granduncle,  grandson. 

Remark  2.  — When  the  relationship  is  by  marriage,  the  term  in-law 
is  sometimes  suffixed ;  as,  son-in-law,  mother-in-law. 
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Remark  3.  —  The  prefix  step  denotes  relationship  arising  out  of 
orphanage.  The  pupil  should  note  the  difference  between  a  stepsister  and 
a  half-sister. 

Remark  4.  —  The  German  has  separate  terms  for  male  and  female 
cousins.     We  distinguish  by  saying  cousin  John  or  cousin  Mary. 


Let  the  pupil  write   sentences   illustrating  the   use   of 
these  words. 

Model. — Goodman  is  a  rustic  term  of  compliment. 

"  Plain  Goody  would  no  longer  down; 
'Twas  Madam  in  her  grogram  gown." 

Exercise   VI. 

Social  Relations.—  Male,  female  ;  man,  woman  ;  gentleman,  lady ;  boy, 
girl ;  youth,  maiden ;  lad,  lass ;  bachelor,  maid  (spinster);  beau,  belle  ; 
swain,  nymph;  bridegroom,  bride;  bride's-man,  bride's-maid;  widower, 
widow ;  hero,  heroine ;  sloven,  slattern ;  gaffer,  gammer. 


Let  the  pupil  write  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  these 
words. 

Model. — Gaffer  is  a  term  applied  to  old  rustics;  as,  Gaffer 
Treadwell ;   Gammer  Gut 'ton's  Needle. 

Exercise  VII. 

Mythic  and  Religious  Titles.  —  Abbot,  abbess ;  anchorite,  anchoress  ; 
deacon,  deaconess ;  diviner,  diviness ;  enchanter,  enchantress ;  founder, 
foundress ;  giant,  giantess ;  god,  goddess  ;  Jew,  Jewess ;  monk,  nun ; 
priest,  priestess  ;  prior,  prioress ;  prophet,  prophetess ;  sorcerer,  sorcer- 
ess; wizard,  witch. 


Let  the  pupil  write  sentences  showing  the  proper  use  of 
these  words. 

Model.  —  An  abbess  is  not  an  abbot's  wife,  but  the  gov- 
erness of  a  convent  of  nuns. 
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Exercise  VIII. 

Animals.  —  Boar,  sow;  buck,  doe;  bullock,  heifer;  bull,  cow;  cock, 
hen;  dog,  bitch;  drake,  duck;  gander,  goose;  hart  (stag),  hind;  lion, 
lioness ;  milter,  spawner ;  ram,  ewe ;  tiger,  tigress  ;  stallion,  mare ;  sire, 
dam;  colt,  filly. 

Remark. — Gender  is  sometimes  expressed  by  affixing  he  or  she,  man  or 
maid,  male  or  female ;  as,  he-goat,  man-servant,  male-teacher. 

[Ey*  Let  the  pupil  write  sentences  containing  these  words. 
Model.  —  A  hind  is  the  female  of  the  red-deer,  while  the 
female  of  the  fallow-deer  is  called  a  doe. 

Exercise  IX. 

Miscellaneous. — The  occupations  which  men  and  women  pursue,  and  the 
offices  which  they  fill,  vary  in  the  different  ages,  so  that  there  are  no  special 
words  in  English  to  express  a  difference  of  sex  in  this  respect.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  it  is  customary  to  suffix  ess  to  the  masculine  form, 
or  change  its  final  syllable  into  ress  or  tress ;  as,  heir,  heiress;  actor ; 
actress:  negro,  negress. 

SEy  Let  the  pupil  write  the  feminine  form  of  the  following 
words  : 

Ambassador,  auditor,  author,  caterer,  conductor,  director, 
doctor,  editor,  host,  hunter,  instructor,  inventor,  monitor, 
patron,  poet,  preceptor,  proprietor,  shepherd,  tailor,  tutor, 
waiter. 

Exercise    X. 


Let  the  pupil  be  required  to  write  the  opposite  genders  of 
any  given  nouns. 

Model  : 

Given  Nouns :  Beau,    duke,    marchioness,    lass,    hind. 

Masculine :         Beau,    duke. 

Feminine:  marchioness,    lass,    hind. 

Remark.  —  To  master  this  exercise  requires  two  processes:  I.  The 
arrangement  of  the  words  as  above ;  and,  2.  The  actual  naming  of  the 
corresponding  opposite  genders. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Personal  Pronouns  {Persdnliche  Furwbrter). 

1.  Words  Denoting  Objects  without  Naming  Them. 

IV.  The  subject  may  denote  an  object  participating  in  the 
discourse,  or  so  related  to  it  as  to  be  readily  recognized  with- 
out being  named. 

EXAMPLES    (Beispiele). 

/lost  my  way  as  /returned. 
You  yourself  spoke  of  your  friends. 
He  told  me  that  you  were  expecting  them. 
i.  The  subject  may  denote  a  person  as  speaking  of  himself. 

Remark.  —  Words  which  denote  the  speaker  as  speaking,  are  called 
personal  pronouns  of  the  first  person  (  erste  Person) ,  "because  the  speaker 
is  always  principal  with  respect  to  his  own  discourse." 

EXAMPLES    (Beispiele). 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  mother. 

He  gave  me  a  book. 

Our  friends  remember  us. 

We  cling  to  what  is  ours. 

1  am  myself  again. 

We  should  not  think  too  highly  of  ourselves. 

Mine  are  the  gardens  of  earth  and  sea. 

2.  The  subject  may  denote  the  person  to  whom  the  dis- 
course is  directed. 

Remark. — Words  denoting  the  object  to  whom  the  discourse  is  direct- 
ed, without  naming  him,  are  called  personal  pronouns  of  the  second  person 
(zweite  Person),  because,  "with  reierence  to  the  discourse,  the  party 
addressed  is  next  in  dignity." 
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EXAMPLES    (BeispieU). 

Thou  hast  deceived  thy  best  friend. 
Thine  enemies  shall  not  triumph  over  thee. 
You  did  not  tell  me  that  your  book  was  lost. 
That  slate  is  not  yours. 
Cromwell,  love  thyself  last. 
Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols. 

3.  The  subject  may  denote  an  object  so  related  to  the  dis- 
course as  to  be  recognized  without  being  named. 

Remark. — Words  which  denote,  but  do  not  name,  "cither  the  speaker 
or  the  party  addressed,  but  some  third  object  different  from  both,"  are  called 
personal  pronouns  of  the  third  person  (  dritte  Person  > 

EXAMPLES    {Beispiele). 

He  told  his  father  what  I  bade  him  say. 

They  admired  the  book  you  showed  them. 

Her  mother  gave  her  a  new  doll. 

It  is  not  his,  hers  or  theirs ;  it  belongs  to  us. 

Their  horses  drowned  themselves. 

The  moth  scorched  its  wings. 

Since  personal  pronouns  imply  the  presence  of  other  ob- 
jects, either  actually  or  in  thought,  they  always  denote  related 
objects.     Hence — 

Definition. — A  word  which  denotes,  but  does  not 
name,  an  object,  and  shows  whether  the  object  is  the 
speaker  himself,  the  party  addressed,  or  some  other 
person  or  thing,  is  called  a  Personal  Pronoun. 
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2.  Accidents  (Formwechseln)  of  Personal  Pronouns. 

Pronouns  have  person,  number,  gender,  and  case  {Fall). 
Personal  pronouns  of  the  first  and  the  second  persons  and  the 
plural  of  the  third  person,  have  no  forms  to  distinguish  males 
from  females,  because  the  speaker  and  the  party  addressed 
are  participants  in  the  discourse,  and  hence  their  sex  is  appar- 
ent. In  the  third  person  plural  distinction  is  not  necessary. 
In  the  third  person  singular,  however,  it  is  generally  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  sex,  and  hence  we  have  pronouns  for  each 
gender.  The  sentence,  He  caused  him  to  destroy  him,  would 
not  be  intelligible.  But  let  she  and  it  be  put  in  the  place  of 
he  and  him,  and  the  sentence  becomes  clear.  Thus :  She 
(Thais)  caused  him  (Alexander)  to  destroy  it  (Persepolis). 

TABLE  OF  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 


Person.      First  Person.    Second  Person. 

Third  Person. 

Number.         Sing.  Plur.      Sing.      Plur. 

Sing.           Plur. 

Gender.       No  special  Forms. 

Mas. 

Fern.  Neu.  No  Forms, 

Case 

Nominative*       I,      we,      thou,     you  or  ye, 

he, 

she,     it,        they, 

Possessive.   \    m7>     our'     *7-       you> 
(    mine,  ours,    thine,    yours, 

hist 
his, 

her,     its,       their, 
hers,              theirs, 

Objective.          me,     us,       thee,      you, 

him, 

her,    it,        them. 

Remark  I.  — Mine,  thine,  ours,  yours,  his,  hers,  and  theirs,  are  used 
to  denote  ownership  ;  as,  That  book  is  mine  ;   Gay  hope  is  theirs. 

Remark  2. — The  so-called  compound  personal  pronouns,  myself,  our- 
self,  or  ourselves,  thyself,  yourself,  or  yourselves,  himself,  herself,  itself, 
and  themselves,  being  compounds  of  the  noun  self,  are  really  nouns  of  the 
third  person. 
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3.  Use  of  Personal  Pronouns. 

Exercise   I. 


'Let  the  pupil  write  ten  sentences  using  personal  pronouns 
of  the  first  person. 

Model. — My  dog  bit  me. 

Exercise    II. 


'  Let  the  pupil  write  ten  sentences  using  personal  pronouns 
of  the  second  person. 

Model. —  Your  brother  has  the  book  you  gave  me. 

Exercise  III. 

%5TLet  the  pupil  write  twenty  sentences  using  pronouns  of  the 
third  person — five  masculine,  five  feminine,  five  neuter,  and 
five  in  the  plural  number. 

Model. — John  sold  him  his  horse. 

Exercise  IV. 


"Let  the  pupil  change  all  the  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs, 

in  some  paragraph  in  his  reading  lesson  into  the  plural  number. 

4.  The  Recognition  of  Personal  Pronouns. 

Exercise  I. 

|y  Let  the  pupil  select   the  pronouns  from   the  following 
sentences  : 

i.  I  was  not  aware  that  you  sent  it  to  me. 

2.  They  will  send  him  to  his  grand-parents. 

3.  Did  you  receive  the  letter  which  he  wrote  you  ? 

4.  We  should  always  control  ourselves. 

5.  Thou  art  gone  to  thy  grave !    We  will  not  deplore  thee  ! 

Exercise    II. 
%3T  Let  the  pupil  select  all  the  personal  pronouns  from  his 
reading  lessons,  and  tell  their  person,  number,  gender  and  case. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Transitive  {zielende)  and  Intransitive  (ziellose) 
Verbs. 

1.  Kinds  of  Words  Expressing  Energies. 

We  have  seen  (Chapter  VI,   First    Circle,)    that  a  word 
which  expresses  the  energy  of  an  object  is  called  a  Verb. 
The  energy  expressed  may  manifest  itself  in  two  ways,  viz. : 
i.  It  may  not  pass  out  of  the  object. 

2.  It  may  pass  from  one  object  to  another. 

EXAMPLES    {Beispiele). 

He  lies  on  the  ground.  He  lays  his  book  on  the  ground. 

He  rises  from  his  seat.  He  raises  a  flag  to  its  place. 

He  sits  on  a  chair.  He  sets  the  chairs  in  order. 

He  sleeps  soundly.  He  puts  the  child  to  sleep. 

Words  which  express  the  energies  of  objects  are  therefore 
of  two  kinds.  When  the  energy  does  not  pass  out  of  the 
object  which  manifests  it,  the  word  expressing  it  is  called  an 
Intransitive  Verb.  But  when  the  energy  cognizes,  affects  or 
produces  some  other  object,  the  word  expressing  it  is  called  a 
Transitive  Verb.     Hence — 

Definition. — A  word  which  expresses  an  energy 
which  does  not  pass  out  of  the  object  which  mani- 
fests it,  is  called  an  Intransitive  Verb. 

Definition. — A  word  which  expresses  an  energy 
which  passes  out  of  the  object  which  manifests  it  to 
some  other  object,  is  called  a  Transitive  Verb. 

Remark.  —  Transitive  verbs  are  frequently  used  without  a  word  de- 
noting the  object  to  which  the  energy  is  directed,  in  which  case  they  should 
be  called  transitive  verbs  used  intransitively. 
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2.  Use  of  Words  Expressing  Energies. 

Exercise  I. 

E^*  Let  the  pupil  write  ten  sentences  containing  intransitive 
verbs. 

Model. — The  flock  of  birds  flew  rapidly  away. 
Exercise    II. 

E^  Let  the  pupil  write  ten  sentences  containing  transitive 
verbs. 

Model. — The  farmer  ploughs  his  fields. 

3.  The  Recognition  of  Verbs. 
Exercise  I. 

I5P  Let  the  pupil  select  the  verbs  from  the  following  sentences , 
and  tell  which  are  transitive  and  which  intransitive  : 

i.  The  small  boy  does  what  the  big  boy  says. 

2.  The  man  arose  as  soon  as  he  awoke. 

3.  It  became  his  duty  to  bear  the  news. 

4.  The  oxen  drew  the  water,  but  the  cattle  drank  it. 

5.  They  began  to  speak  of  what  was  done. 

6.  The  birds  have  flown, because  winter  has  come. 

Exercise  II. 

fjy3  Let  the  pupil  select  the  verbs  from  his  reading  lessons  and 
tell  their  kind. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Objective  Elements  {Ergtinzungeri). 
1.  Words  Denoting  the  Objects  of  Acts. 

We  have  seen  that  the  energy  expressed  by  a  transitive 
verb  passes  out  of  the  object  which  manifests  it  to  some  other 
object.     This  energy  may  manifest  itself  in  four  ways,  viz.  : 

i.  It  may  be  the  act  by  which  the  object  is  known. 

2.  It  may  be  the  act  by  which  the  object  is  affected. 

3.  It  may  be  the  act  by  which  the  object  is  produced. 

4.  The  act  may  externalize  itself  in  a  kindred  object. 

EXAMPLES  (Beispiele). 

1.  Acts  Cognizing  Objects. 

John  sees  the  bird.  Frank  hears  the  music. 

Lewis  smells  the  rose.  George  tastes  the  peach. 

William  touches  the  ceiling.  Henry  studies  geography. 

James  learns  printing.  He  teaches  arithmetic. 

2.  Acts  Affecting  Objects. 

John  strikes  George.  The  horse  pulls  the  load. 

The  farmer  ploughs  the  Jield.     The  men  quarry  stone. 

3.  Acts  Producing  Objects. 

John  builds  a  house.  George  writes  a  letter. 

Tailors  make  clothes.  Boys  make  kites. 

Birds  build  nests.  Authors  write  books. 
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4.  Acts  Producing  Kindred  Objects. 

He  ran  a  race.  He  sang  a  song. 

He  struck  a  blow.  He  dreamed  a  dream. 

He  heaved  a  57£v£.  \He  shed  a  /<?#r. 

He  smiled  a  j0«7<?.  He  uttered  a  groan. 

Remark.  — This  last  object  is  very  much  like  the  object  of  effect,  and 
might  be  identified  with  it.  The  object  produced,  however,  results  from 
changing  existing  materials,  while  the  object  of  kindred  meaning  is  a  pure 
creation  springing  out  of  the  act. 

The  object  to  which  the  energy  expressed  by  a  verb  is  im- 
mediately directed,  is  called  the  Direct  Object. 

Remark. — Direct  object  is  a  generic  term,  including  the  four  kinds  of 
objects  illustrated  above,  viz.  : 

1.  The  object  known  by  the  act,  called  the  object  of  cognition. 

2.  The  object  affected  by  the  act,  called  the  passive  object, 

3.  The  object  produced,  called  the  object  of  effect. 

4.  The  object  in  which  the  act  externalizes  itself,  called  the  object  of 
kindred  meaning. 

Besides  the  object  to  which  the  act  is  immediately  directed, 
an  act  may  be  done  to  or  for  some  person  or  thing.  As  this 
object  is  not  immediate,  but  remote,  it  is  called  the  Indirect 
Object. 

EXAMPLES  (Beispiele). 

My  father  bought  me  a  ball.  Aunt  Mary  gave  her  a  doll. 
She  sold  me  her  book.  You  taught  him  arithmetic.  He 
showed  them  the  way.     They  wrote  us  two  letters. 

As  such  words  as  these  limit  the  application  of  the  verb, 
that  is,  determine  the  act  in  regard  to  its  objects,  they  are 
called  Objective  Elements.     Hence — 

Definition. —  A  noun  or  pronoun  used  to  denote 
either  the  immediate  or  the  remote  object  of  the  act 
expressed  by  a  verb,  is  called  an  Objective  Element. 
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Remark. — In  order  to  find  the  objective  element,  put  what?  whom  ?  to 
or  for  what?  or  to  or  for  whom  ?  after  the  verb,  and  the  word  answering  the 
question  is  an  objective  element.  Thus  :  John  writes  letters.  John  writes 
what?    Ans.     Letters,     Hence  letters  is  an  objective  element. 

2.  Use  of  Objective  Elements. 

Exercise  I. 

ISP^  Let  the  pupil  fill  out  the  following  sentences  with  suitable 
objective  elements. 

i.  John  wrote 7.  Birds  build 

2.  Boys  fly 8.  Children  read 

3.  Girls  sing 9.  George  teaches 

4.  Adolf  learns 10.  Men  wear 

5.  Bears  like 11.  Cats    catch 

6.  Misers   love 12.  Merchants  sell 

Exercise  II. 

K^  Let  tne  pupil  write  ten  sentences  containing  objective  ele- 
ments denoting  direct  objects. 

Exercise  III. 

Ey  Let  the  pupil  fill  out  each  of  the  following  sentences  with 
two  objective  elements. 

1.  He   sold 7.  John  bought 

2.  He  struck 8.  Rebecca  told 

3.  She  sang 9..  Ada  made 

4.  You  showed 10.  Emma  will  sell 

5.  They  wrote 11.  You   gave 

6.  We  will  send 12.  They  lent 

Exercise  IV. 


Let  the  pupil  write  ten  sentences  each  containing  two 
objective  elements. 
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3.  The  Recognition  of  Objective  Elements. 
Exercise  I. 


"Let  the  pupil  point  out  the  objective  elements  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  ; 

i.  Men  have  done  brave  deeds  and  bards  have  sung  them 
well.  2.  I  scatter  crumbs  for  the  birds  and  fling  them  threads. 
3.  The  Indian  hunter  pursued  the  panting  deer.  4.  Art  has 
usurped  the  bowers  of  nature.     5.  She  lent  me  her  book. 

Exercise   II. 

Ey  Let  the  pupil  select  the  objective  elements  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  : 

Nature  and  art  their  stores  outpoured. 

For  friendship  there,  with  stronger  chain, 
Devoted  hearts  already  bound 

For  good  or  ill,  will  bind  again. 

Exercise  III. 


"Let  the  pupil  select  the  objective  elements  from  the  follow- 
ing sentences  : 

1.  They  brought  me  several  beautiful  bouquets. 

2.  His  father  bought  him  a  fine  horse. 
2.  Mary  gave  her  mother  a  present. 

4.  They  promised  me  a  new  piano. 

5.  My  seat-mate  lent  me  his  book. 

6.  They  showed  us  the  parks. 

7.  He  offered  to  sell  them  his  house. 

8.  John  sent  his  mother  many  letters. 

Exercise  IV. 

I3P  Let  the  pupil  select  the  objective  elements  from  his  read- 
ing lesson. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Limiting  Adjectives  ( lestimmende  Adjektiveri). 

1.  Words  Determining  the  Application  of  Nouns. 

Since  Common  Nouns  denote  objects  indefinitely,  certain 
words  must  be  added  to  them  to  determine  their  application 
to  particular  objects.  Thus,  should  I  wish  to  use  the  word 
man  definitely,  I  must  place  this,  that,  or  some  similar  word 
before  it;  as,  This  man  is  rich,  That  man  is  poor,  Each  man 
is  strong.  If,  however,  I  change  man  to  men,  I  must  then 
say,  These  two  men  are  rich,  Those  five  men  are  poor,  using 
two  and  five  to  determine  just  how  many  persons  the  word 
men  denotes. 

A  word  thus  used  to  show  which  object,  or  how  many  ob- 
jects a  noun  represents,  is  called  a  Limiting  Adjective. 
Hence — 

Definition. — A  word  joined  to  a  noun  to  deter- 
mine its  application  by  telling  which  one  or  how 
many,  is  called  a  Limiting  Adjective. 

Remark  i. — A  word  which  is  joined  to  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  tell  the 
kind  or  condition  of  the  object  denoted  by  it,  is  called  a  Qualifying  Adjec- 
tive.    (See  First  Circle,  Chapter  VII.) 

Remark  2.  —  Adjectives  derived  from  proper  nouns,  such  as  French 
from  France,  Swiss  from  Switzerland,  Oxonian  from  Oxford,  and  New- 
tonian  from  Newton,  are  called  Proper  Adjectives.  All  proper  adjectives 
begin  with  capitals. 

Remark  3.  —  Limiting  Adjectives  are  sometimes  used  without  the 
limited  noun,  in  which  case  they  are  called  Adjective  Pronouns  ;  as,  All 
is  not  gold  that  glitters  ;  Many  are  called  but  few  are  chosen. 
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A.— WORDS   SHOWING  WHICH  ONE  OR  WHICH  ONES: 

The,  this,  these,  that,  those,  the  former,  the  latter,  the  one, 
the  other,  the  same,  very,  such,  yon,  yonder,  another,  both, 
whichever,  whichsoever,  which,  what,  first,  second,  third, 
#  #  *  #  next,  last. 

B.— WORDS  SHOWING   HOW  MANY 

a.  Definitely: 

One,  two,  three   *  *  *  *    each,  every,  no, 
all,  dozen,  score. 

b.  Indefinitely  : 

A  or  an,  any,  some,  several,  few,  many. 

2.  Use  of  Limiting  Adjectives. 

Exercise  I. 

ty  Let  the  pupil  complete  the  following  sentences  by  filling 
the  blanks  with  suitable  Limiting  Adjectives  ; 

ox   bears yoke.     7.  birds   built nests. 

. .  .lady  teaches children.    8.  . .  .horses  make  .  .team. 

carpenter  uses saw.     9.  ..  .boys  pick.  ..cherries. 

boy  reads book.    10.  girls  have dolls. 

. .  .man  rides horse.   11.  . .  .trees  have leaves. 

...cat   caught rat.   12.  ...river  has forks. 

Model. — man  carries baskets=EACH  man  carries 

two  baskets. 

Exercise  II. 

%3TLet  the  pupil  write  ten  sentences  using  words  telling  which 
one  ; 

Model. — The  last  star  had  faded  from  the  crown  of  night. 
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Exercise  III. 

Let  the  pupil  write  ten  sentences  containing  definite  num- 
bers. 

Model. — There  were  fifty  persons  on  the  car. 

Exercise    IV. 

ISp13  Let  the  pupil  write  te?i  sentences  containing   indefinite 
numbers. 

Model. — I  have  only  a  few  apples  left. 

3.  The  Recognition  of  Limiting  Adjectives. 
Exercise  I. 


Let  the  pupil  select  all  the  Limiting  Adjectives  from  the 
following  extract : 

1.  There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts. 

2.  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way : 

The  first  four  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day : 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 

Exercise   II. 

SEy  Let  the  pupil  select  the  Limiting  Adjectives  from  the  fol- 
lowing sentences: 

i.  The  highest  officer  commanded  the  last  squadron. 

2.  The  first  man  was  killed  near  the  next  hill. 

3.  There  were  seven  boys  and  one  man  in  that  canoe. 

4.  That  man's  youngest  child  is  a  girl. 

5.  This  little  twig  bore  that  large  red  apple. 

Exercise  III. 


'  Let  the  pupil  select  all  the  Limiting  Adjectives  from  his 
reading  lesson. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

Adjective  Elements  (Beifagungen). 

1.  Words  Used  Adjectively. 

A.— POSSESSIVES. 

Exercise  I. 

§3TLet  the  teacher  write  the  following  sentences  on  the  black- 
board : 

i.  John's  book  is  torn. 

2.  Our  apples  are  ripe. 

3.  His  kite  is  finished. 

4.  Harry's  ball  is  lost. 

5.  Her  fan  is  broken. 

6.  Mary's  doll  is  beautiful. 
Let  such  questions  as  these  be  asked-^ 

Whose  book  is  torn  ?      Whose  apples  are  ripe  ?      Whose  kite 
is  finished  ?      Whose  ball  is   lost  ?      Whose  fan  is   broken  ? 
Whose  doll  is  beautiful  ? 
From  these  sentences  two  inferences  may  be  drawn : 

1.  A  noun  or  pronoun  denoting  the  possessor  may 

limit  a  noun  denoting  the  thing  possessed. 

2.  The  limiting  noun  or  pronoun  takes  a  peculiar 

form,  called  the  Possessive  Case  {zweite  Fall). 

Remark.  —  We  found  (Lesson  VI)  that  pronouns  have  three  forms 
called  the  nominative,  the  possessive  and  the  objective.  These  forms  are 
called  cases.  When  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  used  as  a  subject,  the  form 
which  it  takes  is  called  the  nominative  case.  When  it  denotes  the  object 
of  an  act  (Lesson  VIII),  the  form  which  it  takes  is  called  the  objective 
case.  The  nominative  and  the  objective  forms  of  nouns  are  identical. 
The  only  change  which  a  noun  undergoes  to  show  its  relation  to  some 
other  word,  is  the  suffixing  of 's  or  the  apostrophe  (')  without  s.  Case  is 
form,  not  relation  ;  nevertheless,  the  form  is  determined  by  the  relation. 
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Exercise  II. 

Let  the  following  sentences  be  written  on  the  blackboard: 

i.  Solomon's  temple  was  of  great  renown. 

2.  Ladies'  gloves  are  very  cheap. 

3.  John's  uncle  is  convalescing. 

4.  The  sun's  rays  are  piercing. 

5.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  ended  in  1648. 

6.  The  boy's  coat  was  badly  torn. 

Remark. — Solomon's  temple=the  temple  built  by  Solomon.  Ladies' 
gloves=gloves  adapted  to  the  use  of  ladies.  John's  uncle  —  a  person  re- 
lated to  John  by  birth  or  marriage.  The  sun's  rays=rays  emanating  from 
the  sun.  The  Thirty  Years'  War=a  war  lasting  thirty  years.  The  boy's 
coat=the  coat  belonging  to  the  boy. 

From  these  facts  the  following  inferences  may  be  drawn : 

1   Possessives  express  other  relations  than  that  of 
possessor. 

2.  Possessives  are  placed  before  nouns  to  determine 

their  application. 

3.  Possessives    denote    objects    different    from    the 

nouns  they  limit. 

4.  Possessives  implicitly  attribute  something  to  the 

object  denoted  by  the  limited  noun. 

Exercise  III. 

jy*  Let  the  following  expressions  be  written  on  the  black- 
board: 

Sing.  Plur. 

The  boy's  slate.  The  boys'  slates. 

The  man's  shoes.  The  men's  shoes. 

The  child's  book.  The  children's  books. 

The  lady's  fan.  The  ladies'  fans. 
4 
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Possessives  of  Proper  Nouns. 

Burns's  Poems.  Archimedes'  screw. 

Davies'  Mathematics.  Charles's  book. 

Moses'  anger.  Prentice's  Poems. 

Sanders'  Readers.  Hedges'  Logic. 

By  examining  the  above  examples,  we  may  infer  the  following 

Rule  for  Forming  the  Possessive  Case. 

The  possessive  case  of  all  nouns  is  formed  by  suffixing  's  to 
the  singular  or  plural  form,  except  that  in  common  nouns 
ending  in  the  sound  of  s,  and  proper  nouns  ending  in  the 
sounds  of  eez,  ez,  or  urz,  we  suppress  the  s  and  retain  the  (') 
apostrophe. 

Remark.  — The  words  feet,  geese,  lice,  mice,  teeth,  men,  women,  chil- 
dren, oxen,  deer,  sheep  and  swine,  have  's  in  the  possessive  plural. 

Exercise  IV. 

jy  Let  the  pupil  write  the  possessive  singular  and  the  pos- 
sessive plural  of  the  following  nouns  : 

Geography,  boy,  fly,  hero,  cottage,  church,  man,  child, 
sheep,  ox,  scissors,  conscience,  bush,  box,  judge,  Miss,  kiss. 

Model  for  Writing  Possessives. 

Given  Words:     geography,         boy,         fly         hero, 
Poss.  Sing.:         geography's,       boy's,      fly's       hero's, 
Poss.  Plur. :         geographies'.      boys',      flies'      heroes'. 

Exercise  V. 

%3TLet  the  pupil  write  according  to  the  above  model,  the  pos- 
sessive singular  and  the  possessive  plural  of  nouns  selected  from 
the  reading  lesson. 
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B.—  APPOSITIVES. 

Exercise  I. 

'Let  the  following  sentences  be  written  on  the  blackboard  : 
i.   Milton  the  poet  was  blind. 

2.  Henry  the  Fourth  was  an  excellent  king. 

3.  Cicero,  the  celebrated  orator,  was  made  consul. 

4.  William  the  Conqueror  defeated  Harold,  the  Saxon  king. 

5.  We  the  people  do  ordain  this  constitution. 

Let  such  questions  as   these  be  asked  —  Which  Milton  ? 
Which  Henry  ?    Which  Cicero  ?     Which  William  ?    We  who  ? 
The  following  inferences  may  be  drawn : 

1.  A  noun  is  sometimes  placed  after  a  noun  or  pro- 

noun to    distinguish  the   object  denoted  from 
some  other  of  the  same  name. 

2.  As  the  limiting  noun  is  placed  after  the  limited 

noun  or  pronoun,  it  is  called  an  Appositive. 

3.  The  two  words  always  denote  the  same  object. 

Exercise   II. 

J3P  Let  the  pupil  place  appositives  after  the  nouns  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  : 

1.  George reigned  sixty  years. 

2.  Paul was  a  great  missionary. 

3.  Alexander was  ambitious. 

4.  Napoleon was  captured  at  Sedan. 

5.  Tennyson wrote  Enoch  Arden. 

6.  The  word is  the  name  of  a  bird. 

6.  Alfred founded  Oxford  University 

8.  The  ship was  wrecked. 

Remark.— Appositives,  if  consisting  of  more  than  two  words,  are  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  commas. 
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C—  NOUNS  DENOTING  QUALITIES. 
Exercise  I. 
\3TLet  the  following  expressions  be  written  on  the  blackboard  : 
A  ten-foot  pole ;  a  five-cent  cigar ;  an  iron  ring ;  a  silver 
pitcher;  a  fiddle  string;  a  coal  shovel;  a  forty-acre  farm;,  a 
chairmaker ;  a  shoemaker;    a  watchmaker. 
Two  inferences  may  be  drawn : 

i.  The  limiting  noun  denotes  a  quality  or  trait  of  the 

object  denoted  by  the  limited  noun. 
2.  The  limiting  noun  retains  its  theme  form,  that  is, 
the  noun  is  neither  pluralized  nor  put  into  the 
possessive  case. 

Exercise    II. 


'  Let  the  pupil  correct  the  form  of  the  limiting  noun  in  the 
following  expressions  ; 

A  sixty-six  feet  chain ;  a  ten-cents  cigar ;  chairsmaker ; 
shoesmaker ;  the  Oldham's  farm  ;  Illinois'  coal. 

We  have  thus  found  that  the  application  of  nouns  is  deter- 
mined by  the  following  classes  of  words : 
I.     Adjectives,  viz. : 

i.  Qualifying  Adjectives  (First  Circle,  Chap.  VII). 

2.  Limiting  Adjectives  (Second  Circle,  Chap.  IX). 
II.     Nouns  and  pronouns  used  Adjectively,  viz. : 

i.  Possessives. 
,  2.  Appositives. 

3.  Nouns  denoting  some  quality  or  trait. 

As  approximate  elements  of  speech,  such  words  are  called 
Adjective  Elements.     Hence — 

Definition. — A  word  joined  to  a  noun  to  deter- 
mine its  application,  and  telling  which  one  or  whose, 
how  many,  or  what  Jcind^  is  called  an  Adjective 
Element. 
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2.  Use  of  Adjective  Elements. 

Exercise  I. 

JJp3  Let  the  pupil  write  ten  sentences  each  containing  a  noun 
limited  by  a  word  telling  which  one  or  whose. 

Model. — My  book  is  torn.     That  tree  is  dead. 

Exercise  II. 

|£y  Let  the  pupil  write  ten  sentences  each  containing  a  noun 
limited  by  a  word  telling  how  many  objects  the  noun  denotes. 

Model. — I  caught  sixteen  trout  this  morning. 

Exercise  III. 

f^*  Let  the  pupil  write  ten  sentences  each  containing  a  noun 
limited  by  a  word  telling  the  kind  of  object  denoted  by  the  limited 
noun. 

Model. — I  gathered  a  bouquet  of  wild  flowers. 
Exercise  IV. 


Let  the  pupil  write  ten  sentences  each  containing  a  noun 
limited  by  two  adjective  elements. 

Model. —  Whose  beautiful  horse  is  that  ? 

Exercise   V. 

I3P  Let  the  pupil  write  ten  sentences  each  containing  a  noun 
limited  by  three  adjective  elements. 

Model. — My  father  gave  me  these  two  fine  pears. 
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Remark. — All  adjective  elements,  except  appositives,  are  placed  before 
the  limited  noun  in  the  following  order : 

i.  Those  telling  which  one  or  whose. 

2.  Those  telling  how  many. 

3.  Those  telling  what  kind. 

3.  The  Recognition  of  Adjective  Elements. 

Exercise  I. 

}&*Let  the  pupil  select  all  the  adjective  elements  from  the  fol- 
lowing sentences: 

1.  The  poet  Cowper  wrote  many  beautiful  poems. 

2.  Yon  branching  elm  must  be  a  thousand  years  old. 

3.  Very  small  scrubby  trees  grow  near  the  mountain's  top. 

4.  My  neighbor's  vicious  horse  destroyed  my  rare  plants. 

5.  A  very  large  ship  was  sunk  by  this  rifled  cannon. 

6.  The  poor  but  industrious  young  man  amassed  a  large  fortune. 

Exercise    II. 

t^I<el  the  pupil  select  all  the  adjective  elements  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract : 

O  Scotia !  my  dear,  my  native  soil ! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  heaven  is  sent ! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content ! 
And  O,  may  heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile ! 
Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while, 
And  stand,  a  wall  of  fire,  around  their  much-loved  isle. 

Exercise  III. 

1ST  Let  the  pupil  select  the  adjective  elements  from  his  reading 
lesson. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Adverbs  ( Umstandswbrter). 

1.  Words  Limiting  Verbs. 

Exercise   I. 

|£y  Let  the  pupil  tell  which  words  express  time  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences  : 

i.  John  came  yesterday. 

2.  Henry  called  soon  afterwards. 

3.  Mary  started  early  this  morning. 

4.  He  called  twice  two  days  beforehand. 

5.  She  sometimes  goes  long  before. 

Exercise    II. 

I3P Let  the  pupil  tell  which  words  express  place  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences :  ■ 

1.  George  comes  here  daily. 

2.  The  balloon  first  went  upward  and  then  eastward. 

3.  He  will  go  elsewhere  to-morrow. 

4.  Come  hither,  hither,  pretty  fly. 

5.  I  know  not  whither  he  went  or  whence  he  came. 

Exercise  III. 

ty3  Let  the  pupil  tell  which  words  express  cause  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  : 

1.  He  told  me  why  he  did  it. 

2.  I  asked  him  wherefore  he  left  home  to-day. 

3.  John  was  sent  to  see  his  uncle. 

4.  James  went  to  get  a  book. 

5.  He  sent  the  cavalry  to  reconnoitre. 

6.  Hence  we  departed. 
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Since  such  words  as  these  express  the  circumstances  of 
time,  place  and  cause,  they  are  called  Circumstantial  Adverbs. 
Hence — 

Definition. — A  word  which  limits  a  verb  and  ex- 
presses time,  place  or  cause,  is  called  a  Circumstan- 
tial Adverb. 

Exercise  IV. 

Ey3  Let  the  pupil  select  the  words  expressing  manner  in  the 
following  sentences  : 

i.  Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 

2.  The  army  fought  bravely  and  skillfully. 

3.  The  boatmen  rowed  briskly  and  sang  merrily. 

4.  The  boat  sped  rapidly  onward. 

5.  The  hall  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 

Exercise  V. 

X3T  Let  the  pupil  tell  which  words  express  degree  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  : 

1.  The  cars  moved  very  rapidly. 

2.  He  is  almost  crazed  with  grief. 

3.  It  was  so  cold  that  he  was  almost  frozen. 

4.  The  clouds  move  quite  slowly. 

5.  He  was  too  sick  to  go. 

Since  words  which  express  manner  or  degree,  limit  verbs, 
adjectives  and  other  adverbs,  they  are  called  Intensive  Ad- 
verbs.    Hence — 

Definition. — A  word  joined  to  a  verb,  adjective 
or  other  adverb,  to  show  the  intensity  of  the  quality- 
it  expresses,  is  called  an  Intensive  Adverb. 
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Exercise  VI. 

'  Let  the  pupil  select  the  words  expressing  degree  from  the 
following  sentences  : 

i.  A  good  name  is  better  than  riches. 

2.  Who  has  most  enemies  and  fewest  friends  ? 

3.  The  longer  he  lives,  the  wiser  he  becomes. 

4.  I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better. 

5.  Frederick  was  a  greater  general  than  Napoleon. 

jy  We  find  degree  expressed  by  a  change  in  the  form  of 
words. 

A.— COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES  AND  ADVERBS. 
Exercise  VII. 


s  Let  the  pupil  carefully  examine  the  following  sentences  : 

1.  A  river  is  deep,  a  lake  is  deeper,  but  the  ocean  is  the  deep- 
est  body  of  water. 

2.  John  is  goody  George  is  better ',  but  James  is  the  best  boy 
in  school. 

3.  Want  is  bad,  debt  is  worse y  but  of  all  other  things  lazi- 
ness is  the  worst. 

4.  I  shall  go  soon,  you  will  go  sooner,  but  he  will  go  soonest 
of  all. 

5.  This  horse  travels/^,  that  horse  travels  faster,  but  my 
horse  travels  the  fastest. 

From  a  careful  inspection  of  the  above  sentences  we  may 
make  the  following  inferences  : 

1.  The  quality  in  one  object  or  act  may  be  more  or  less 
intense  than  the  same  quality  in  other  similar  objects 
or  acts. 

2.  The  form  of  the  adjective  or  adverb  may  be  changed 
to  express  this  difference  of  intensity. 
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3.  The  three  forms  which  an  adjective  or  adverb  may 
take,  are  called  the  positive  degree,  the  comparative 
degree  and  the  superlative  degree. 

4.  The  process  of  thus  changing  the  form  of  an  adjective 
or  adverb,  is  called  comparison. 

5.  The  unchanged  form  of  an  adjective  or  adverb  sus- 
ceptible of  change,  is  called  the  positive  degree. 

6.  The  form  which  shows  that  a  quality  in  one  object  or 
act  is  more  or  less  intense  than  a  like  quality  in 
another  object  or  act,  is  called  the  comparative  de- 
gree. 

7.  The  form  which  shows  that  a  quality  in  one  object  or 
act  is  more  intense  than  a  like  quality  in  two  or  more 
other  objects  or  acts,  is  called  the  superlative  degree. 

B.— THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  COMPARATIVE  AND 
SUPERLATIVE. 


1.  The  comparison  of  monosyllabic  and  of  dissyllabic  ad- 
jectives whose  last  syllable  begins  with  a  consonant,  is  formed 
by  suffixing  to  the  theme  r  or  er  for  the  comparative,  and  st 
Or  est  for  the  superlative. 

2.  The  following  adjectives  form  their  comparison  irregu- 
larly : 


bsitive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

bad, 

worse, 

worst, 

far, 

farther, 

farthest, 

good, 

better, 

best, 

late, 

later  or  latter, 

latest  or  last, 

little, 

lesser  or  less, 

least, 

many, 

more, 

most, 

near, 

nearer, 

nearest  or  next, 

old, 

older  or  elder, 

oldest  or  eldest. 
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3.  The  following  adverbs  are  compared : 


Positive. 

Comparative, 

Superlative. 

ill, 

worse, 

worst, 

little, 

less, 

least, 

much, 

more, 

most, 

well, 

better, 

best, 

fast, 

faster, 

fastest, 

long, 

longer, 

longest,. 

often, 

oftener, 

oftenest, 

soon, 

sooner, 

soonest. 

C— POSITION  OF  THE  ADVERB. 

Exercise    VIII. 

1  Let  the  pupil  carefully  observe  the  relative  position  of  the 
italicized  words. 

1.  He  went  very  far  away  ;  — up;  — down. 

2.  She  came  quite  early  yesterday  morning. 

3.  He  arrived  very  soon  afterwards. 

4.  The  physician  frequently  calls  twice  daily. 

Remark. — As  limiting  words  may  be  placed  before  or  after  the  limited 
word,  they  are  called  prepositives  or  appositives.  A  limiting  word  is  a 
prepositive  when  it  is  placed  before  the  limited  word ;  it  is  called  an  ap- 
positive,  when  it  is  placed  after  it. 

Exercise   IX. 


'  Let  the  pupil  observe  the  position  of  the  adverbs  in  the 
following  sentences  : 

1 .  Here  I  stand  ;  or,  I  stand  here. 

2.  There  he  goes  ;  or,  He  goes  there. 

3.  The  sails  were  shaking  violently. 

4.  He  learns  his  tasks  readily. 

5.  The  sails  were  already  brought  within  folds. 

6.  I  really  believe  some  people  save  their  best  thoughts. 

7.  Our  enemies  usually  teach  us  what  we  are. 

8.  The  gentlemen  alternately  nibbled  and  sipped. 

9.  It  is  impossible  to  be  at  work  continually. 
10.  Their  neighbors  were  not  all  invited. 
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From  this  we  may  make  the  following  inferences  : 

1.  Circumstantial  adverbs   are   never    placed   between  the  sub- 

ject and  predicate. 

2.  Adverbs  denoting  manner,  especially  if  long  words,  are  placed 

at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

3.  Intensive  Adverbs  are  placed  before  the  word  which  they  limit. 

2.  Use  of  Adverbs. 

ExeTrcise  I. 

E^3  Let  the  pupil  write  ten  sentences  containing Circumstan- 
tial Adverbs. 

Exercise   II. 

iyz<f/  the  pupil  write  ten  sentences  containing  Intensive  Ad- 
verbs. 

Exercise  III. 


Let  the  pupil  write  ten  sentences  containing  adjectives  or 
adverbs  in  the  comparative  degree. 

Exercise  IV. 

§3T  Let  the  pupil  write  ten  sentences  containing  adjectives  or 
adverbs  in  the  superlative  degree. 

Exercise  V. 

^STLet  the  pupil  write  ten  sentences  each  containing  two  ad- 
verbs. 

Exercise  VI. 


Let  the  pupil  write  ten  sentences  each  containing  three 

adverbs. 
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3.  The  Recognition  of  Adverbs. 

Exercise  I. 

'Let   the  pupil  select   the   adverbs  from   the  followiug 
extracts  ; 

1.  Look  once  more,  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mound, 
Westward,  much  nearer  by  southwest;  behold 
Where  on  the  ^Egean  shore  a  city  stands, 

Built  nobly. 

2.  Wheresoever  I  turn  my  ravished  eyes, 

Gay  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects  rise  ; 
Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around, 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  greund ; 
For  here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung. 

3.  How  gloriously  her  gallant  course  she  goes  ! 
Her  white  wings  flying — never  from  her  foes — 
She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life, 

And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 
Who  would  not  brave  the  battle-fire,  the  wreck, 
To  move  the  monarch  of  her  peopled  deck  ? 

Exercise    II. 

"Let  the  pupil  select  the  adverbs  from  the  following  extract : 

To  each  his  sufferings  ;  all  are  men 

Condemned  alike  to  groan : 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 

Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet  ah !  why  should  they  know  their  fate, 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 

And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies  ? 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise — 
No  more  !   Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

'Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

Exercise  III. 
Let  the  pupil  select  the  adverbial  elements  from  his  read- 
ing lesson. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Adverbial  Elements  (Umstandsbestimmungen). 

1.  Words  Used  as  Adverbs. 

A.-NOUNS  OF   QUANTITY. 

Exercise  I. 

l3F*Let  the  following  sentences  be  written  on  the  blackboard  : 

i.  He  remained  there  two  years. 

2.  I  arrived  at  home  this  morning. 

3.  Wheat  is  a  dollar  a  bushel. 

4.  He  weighed  about  two  hundred  pounds. 

5.  He  rides  ten  miles  every  day. 

6.  She  talks  a  great  deal. 

7.  She  walks  a  queen. 

8.  The  street  extends  five  miles. 

9.  He  comes  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 

Let  such  questions  as  these  be  asked — 

How  long  did  he  remain  ?  When  did  I  arrive  ?  What  is 
the  price  of  wheat  ?  How  much  did  he  weigh  ?  How  far  and 
ho7v  often  did  he  ride  ?  How  much  did  she  talk  ?  How  far 
does  the  street  extend?      When  does  he  generally  come  ? 

SEy  Nouns  answering  the  questions  how  long,  when,  what 
price,  how,  how  far,  and  how  much,  are  used  adverbially. 
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B.— PARTICIPIAL  NOUNS. 
Exercise    II. 
3  Let  the  following  sentences  be  written  on  the  blackboard ; 
i.   He  came  riding  backwards. 

2.  They  returned  rejoicing  and  praising  God. 

3.  Her  clear  voice  came  ringing  on  the  air. 

4.  I  was  forced  to  beg  my  bread. 

5.  He  went  to  see  his  friend. 

6.  Read  so  as  to  be  heard. 

7.  I  am  ready  to  go. 

8.  He  is  quite  anxious  to  learn. 
Let  such  questions  as  these  be  asked — 

How  did  he  come  ?  How  did  they  return  ?  How  did  her 
voice  come  ?  To  what  extent  was  I  forced  ?  How  am  I  to 
read  ?     In  what  respect  am  I  ready  ?     Anxious  ? 

We  find  that  the  participial  nouns  are  used  adverbially  to 
express  purpose,  consequence,  extent,  manner,  and  respect 
wherein.     Hence — 

Definition. — A  word  joined  to  a  verb,  adjective 
or  other  adverb,  to  determine  its  application,  and 
expressing  place,  time,  cause,  manner  or  degree,  is 
called  an  Adverbial  Element. 

2.  Use  of  Adverbial  Elements. 
Exercise  I. 
I^y3  Let  the  pupil  write  ten  sentences  co?itaining  nouns  of 
quantity. 

Model.  — The  boy  paid  a  dollar  for  the  knife. 
Exercise  II. 

J3P  Let  the  pupil  write  ten  sentences  containing  participial 
nouns  used  adverbially. 

Model. — The  wolves  went  howling  after  their  prey. 
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3.  The  Recognition  of  Adverbial  Elements. 

Exercise  I. 

I5PZ<?/  the  pupil  select  all  the  adverbial  elements  from  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  and  tell  what  words  they  limit : 

i.  Henry  usually  wears  his  coat  cloak  fashion. 

2.  My  friend  is  to  start  day  after  to-morrow  morning. 

3.  My  teacher  comes  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

4.  A  spoonful  a  day  is  a  dose  for  a  child. 

5.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 

6.  Not  even  a  philosopher  could  endure  it  patiently. 

7.  Never  before  did  I  see  her  look  so  pale. 

8.  The  comet  had  moved  almost  a  billion  miles. 

9.  Not  a  drum  was  heard ;  not  a  funeral  note. 
10.  Not  many  could  have  done  better. 

Exercise  II. 

%3TLet  the  pupil  select  the  adverbial  elements  from  the  follow- 
ing  extract : 

That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep 

I  first  awaked,  and  found  myself  reposed 

Under  a  shade  on  flowers,  much  wondering  where 

And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how. 

Not  distant  far  from  thence  a  murmuring  sound 

Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 

Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmoved, 

Pure  as  the  expanse  of  heaven :  I  thither  went 

With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 

On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear  smooth  lake. 

Exercise  III. 

J3P3 Let  the  pupil  select  the  adverbial  elements  from  his  read- 
ing lesson. 
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